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have the right of initiating, discussing, and sanction-
ing their own laws." Such were the views of the
democrats, and the abuses of power by the parlia-
mentary majorities at once justified and ensured the
success of the " democratic " claims, which enlisted to
a certain extent the sympathies of the mass of the
people. Public opinion at length became sufficiently
aroused for both parties to exploit it in their own
interests. Sometimes those in opposition headed
their programme with "Extension of the rights of
the people," hoping by this means to attract all mal-
contents to their standard and thus get into power.
Sometimes the party in power made use of the cry,
fearing a possible defeat, and wishing to arm them-
selves against the time when they too should be in
a minority. The parliamentarians, who had treated
the democrats as " demagogues" and " anarchists,"
began to see that they must advance with the times,
and adopt some of the new ideas. But their con-
cessions were niggardly in the extreme. They in-
cluded, for instance, tho veto, but they hedged it
round with so many checks that it was almost
impossible for it to be used. They also added the
referendum at the option of the Great Council, and
then, after a good deal of hesitation, the referendum
at the option of the people. The parliamentarians
considered that the Great Council was the sum of
the intelligence of the canton, and ought therefore
to be the principal legislator, the intervention of
the ignorant mass of the people being advisable
only very occasionally, and under exceptional cir-
cumstances. The democrats regarded the matter
from quite a different standpoint, and never ceased